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INFORMATION ON THE BACKGROUND AND ATTITUDES OF AN 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP OF 191 HIGH-POTENTIAL, LOW-ACHIEVING 
1DTH-GRADE STUDENTS WAS SUPPLIED TO THEIR TEACHERS TO 
DETERMINE THE EFFECT OF THIS INFORMATION ON THE STUDENTS' 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Educators have long been concerned with the student who has the 
capacity for good scholastic work, but who fails to perform satisfac- 
torily in school* Interest in the underachiever, as this kind of student 
has come to be termed, has increased in recent years, stimulated espe- 
cially by the launching of the Soviet Sputnik in 1957* 

At that event, a considerable cry arose that higher performance in 
America's schools was a national necessity* So widespread was this 
feeling that in I960 the editor of a volume called Working with Superior 
Students could write: 

The plain fact seems to be that the attitude of an influ- 
ential segment of the American public toward the importance of 
academic achievement has changed considerably in the last few 
years and is moving rapidly toward the recognition that out- 
standing intellectual ability in our yoijtth is both a national 
resource and a national responsibility * 

This changed attitude toward academic achievement created concern 
about the poor scholastic performance which affects a segment of our 
youth: 



The intellectual resources of our country are wasted 
prodigiously: approximately 30 per cent of our college capa- 
ble youngsters never complete the college education: the 

majority of our academically talented females do not aspire 



^Bruce Shertaer (ed*), Working with Superior Students (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, I960), 5 • 
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to professional careers: and we are scarcely beginning to 

appreciate the untapped potential resources within our culture 
ally and economically deprived classes • 

If the future of our country depends on careful husbanding of our 
intellectual wealth, it cannot afford this loss* 

Poor achievement is particularly distressing among academically 
talented students, from whom scholastic success is anticipated* Tet it 
is not uncommon* It has been stated that practically all gifted children 

underachieve to some extent, and that from one-quarter to one- third of 

x 

our gifted do not reach their potential* Phrther, a study in New York 
City found 50 per cent of the more able students not functioning at 

ii 

expected levels* Another writer notes that of those high school students 
who rank in the top third in intellectual ability, only 45 per cent gradu- 

5 

ate from college* 

Such estimates indicate that a significant proportion of academic 
talent is going to waste* In terms of their potential contribution to 
society, these low-achieving young people represent a serious loss* Of 
equal concern is the effect which low achievement has on the capable 
individual himself, for scholastic failure may produce feelings of inad- 
equacy and inferiority* 

^Elizabeth M* Drews, Guidance for the Academically Talented Student 
(Washington: National Education Association, 1961), 27* 

3 

John C* Gowan, "The Underachieving Gifted Child— A Problem for 
Everyone," Exceptional Children * XXI (April, 1955), 247-49, 270-71. 

•z 

Charles A* Wedemeyer, "Gifted Achievers and Non-Achievers," Journal 
of Hiriier Education * XXIV (January, 1953), 25-30* 

4 

Morris Krugman and Irene H* Impellizzeri, "Identification and 
Guidance of Underachieving Gifted Students," Exceptional Children * XXVI 
(February, I960), 283-86* 

^Dael L. Wolfle, "Diversity of Talent," The American Psychologist * 

XV (August, I960), 535-45. 
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Thio problem of underachievement, an unexplained discrepancy between 
scholastic aptitude and scholastic performance, has been the subject of 
extensive speculation and research* Most authorities seem to agree that 
"The student of outstanding capacity who fails to achieve scholastically 
at a level reasonably commensurate with his ability presents a challenge 
to educators, administrators, and counselors*"^ 

Us uall y, the schools look to the guidance service for help in this 
regard* Individual counseling is often recommended as a logical treat- 
ment on the grounds that emotional problems block the underachiever *s 
ability* Thus, thirty years ago, Stagner noted that "•••students of 
great promise are being allowed to go to wreck upon the reefs of person- 
ality mal adjustment when a successful adaptation might be relatively 

2 

simple with adequate guidance*" 

Today, many a writer comes to the same conclusion: Hie underachiever 

i 

needs "guidance," whatever that may mean. There is a certain naivete in 
this approach, which expects that the counselor will transform a student 
into a more efficient achiever* It is not surprising that experiments 
with counseling as a "cure" for underachievement have been disappointing* 

Others have suggested that the role of the guidance worker should be 
to identify the underachiever and inform the teachers of his needs: 

^■Robert J. Dowd, "Underachieving Students of High Capacity," Journal 
of Higher Education * XXIII (June, 1952), 327* 

2 Rob 3 Stagner, "The Relation of Personality to Academic Aptitude and 
Achievement," Journal of Educational Research , XXVI (May, 1933) • 655* 
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When a student is achieving below his potential, it is 
important that the teacher know the actual discrepancy between 
ability and achievement and thus be prepared to challenge the 
unused potential* 

Strang states that the counselor has an obligation to help teachers 

by finding those who have special needs, supplying data, and conferring 

with teachers about ways of helping* Even the fact of identification is 

of value, for it generates interest in the problem*^ 

It should be especially helpful to point out the underachiever's high 

ability (which may not be evident), his antagonism toward adult authority, 

4 

and his need for support and encouragement* In a word: "Teachers should 

be apprised of the observations, evaluations, and recommendations of other 
specialists, so that later they can return to the classroom to implement 
these suggestions*"^ In this view, the counselor is seen as aide and 
consultant to the teacher, a function predicted to be the emerging role 
of the school counselor*^ 

Perhaps this technique would afford a better approach to the problem 
at hand* Uhderachievement occurs in the classroom; it is there it must be 
ameliorated* It is, in fact, the interaction between teacher and student 

^Drews, op* cit .* 56-57* 

^Ruth Strang, "The Counselor's Contribution to the Guidance of the 
Gifted, the Underachiever, and the Retarded," Personnel and Guidance 
Journal * XXXIV (April, 1956), 494-97* 

3 

Krugman and Impellizzeri, op* cit * 

lx 

Byron B* Williams et al . , "Identifying Factors Relating to Success 
in School," (Rochester, New York: New York State Education Department, 

1962)* (Mimeographed*) 

^Leonard M* Miller (ed.*),’ Guidance for the Underachiever with 
Superior Ability (Washington: Office of Education, 1961), 45* 

^C* Gilbert Wrenn, The Counselor in a Changing, World (Washington: 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 19o2). 
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that is the core of the problem. The typical bright underachiever is 
perfectly able to learn. That he does learn is attested by his fine 
scores on standardized tests. His fault, rather, is non-performance in 
the classroom. He cannot or will not perform in a manner satisfactory to 
the teacher. 

The counselor's efforts might better be directed toward changing the 
pattern of response between teacher and student. Hiis can be done by 
identifying the underachiever to the teacher and supplying information 
about him. Such information enables the teacher to know the student 
better and seems thereby to change the teacher's perceptions of the 
student. Sturgis, for example, found a relation between the effectiveness 
of teaching and the teacher's knowledge of the student's personal back- 
ground. ^ Ideally, this information will tend to change the teacher's 
feelings about the student, adding some dimension of helping to what had 
been otherwise a largely academic relationship. Ojemann and Wilkinson 
reported such a result many years ago. If the teacher is given personal 
information about a student, information which he ordinarily does not 
have, he often becomes more understanding of this student and more open 
to ways of encouraging and aiding him. 

Th-im interest and helpfulness should, in turn, affect the attitudes 
of the student. Discouraged by his inability to function effectively, 

^■Horace W. Sturgis, "The Relationship of the Teacher's Knowledge of 
the Student's Background to the Effectiveness of Teaching" (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1958)* 

2 Ralph H. Ojemann and Frances R. Wilkinson, "The Effect on Pupil 
Growth of an Increase in Teacher's Understanding of Pupil Behavior," 
Journal of Experimental Education , VIII (December, 1939 )i 1^3-47. 







the high-potential low-achiever is prey to frustration* Shaw,^ for example, 

found that such students tend to feel less positive about themselves* 

2 

Brookover, Paterson, and Shailer showed that high-achieving groups have 
a higher mean self concept of ability than the low-achieving groups of 
similar intelligence* 

In fact, self-theorists such as Lecky^ posit a direct relationship 
between self concept and scholastic achievement* Die child who perceives 
himself as a poor student will behave in a manner consistent with this 
image* Thus, improvement in scholastic performance involves a change in 
self concept* 

It may be that the teacher is in a position to effect change in the 
student's self concept* Acceptance and encouragement could help the child 
to feel more confident of himself* And if the teacher's efforts actually 
bring about improved achievement, the student's self feelings will receive 
another boost* 

Therefore, the process of helping teachers to know more about students 

a 

may produce attitudinal changes in both the teacher and the student* Such 
changes should be a vital step in altering the typical classroom non- 
performance of the high-potential, low-achieving student* 

^Merville C* Shaw, Kenneth Edson, and Hugh M* Bell, "The Self-Concept 
of Bright Underachieving High School Students sis Revealed by an Adjective 
Check list," Personnel and Guidance Journal * XXXIX (November, I960), 193-96* 

2 

Wilbur B* Brookover, Ann Paterson, and Thomas Shailer, Self-Concept 
of Ability and School Achievement (East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State 

University, 1962 )* 

^Prescott Lecky, Self-Consistency: A Theory of Personality (New York: 

Island Press, 19^5). 
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II* PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

From this line of reason, several conclusions seem warranted# Poor 
achievement among able youth is common enough to constitute a challenge 
to our schools* Die guidance service, most often concerned, is in need 
of effective techniques for attacking this problem* On the basis of the 
rationale just presented, it appears that supplying teachers with personal 
information about able, underachieving students is worthy of experimental 
investigation* 

Hie purpose of this research, then, is to study the effects of giving 
. teachers information about hi gh-potential, low-achieving students* The 
students will be identified, information will be gathered about them, and 
this information will be distributed to the classroom teacher. It is 
predicted that this procedure will change the way the identified students 
and their teachers interact* That is, the personal information will make 
the teacher more aware of the particular student, more concerned, more 
understanding of student problems than he would otherwise be* Consequently, 
the teacher may become interested in helping the underachiever to improve 
his performance* 

III. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUD! 

study comes at a time when national concern is being directed to 
the question of poor scholastic achievement among our able youth* Indeed, 
the loss of talent is seen in some quarters as a threat to our country* 

Guidance workers, particularly, need help in this problem* In this 



experiment, a technique for assisting teachers in working with high- 
potential, low-achieving students will be demonstrated and evaluated. 
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This study will examine whether a counselor can help the underachieving 
student by working through the classroom teacher* 

IV. HYHOTESES OF RESEARCH 

Having described the rational structure on which this research is 
based $ it is possible to formulate the kinds of data that will need to be 
collected* The General Hypothesis may be stated as follows: 

Identifying a group of high-potential, low-achieving students and 
supplying information about them to their teachers will produce student 
improvement in academic performance and in self feelings * 

The Operational Hypothesis suggests specific ways in which relevant 
data may be obtained: 

As a result of this experiment, significant differences will appear 
between the experimental and control groups in (1) grade point average* 
and (2) a self report inventory * 

The Null Hypothesis is formulated for statistical purposes: 

At the conclusion of the experiment* there will be no statistically 
significant differences between the experimental and control groups in 
(1) grade point average* or (2) a self report inventory . 

V. RELATED QUESTIONS 

A number of questions related to this hypothesis will be investi- 
gated in the course of this study: 

A* How will the teachers react to the pupil information they 



receive? 
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B* In what ways will the teachers use this information? 

C. Does this procedure of supplying information to the teachers 
seem a feasible technique for the counselor? 

D. will there be meaningful differences in the self report 
scores of able high achievers and low achievers? 

E. Will low achievers, selected on the basis of grade point 
average, also be low achievers on a standardized achievement 

test? 

F. Will the experimental group make gains in achievement test 
scores over the control group? 

G. What demographic and attitudinal variables are characteristic 
of low achievers, as opposed to high achievers? 

VI. LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

There are certain limitations inherent in a study of this type. One 
of these involves the use of »no-treatment M controls for comparison with 
the experimental group*. There is no assurance that such students, though 
not identified for treatment, are not actually receiving help from a 
counselor or special attention from a teacher. Indeed, directing the 
teacher *s attention to some students may make him curious about others. 

Again, it will be difficult to know how the teachers use the infor- 
mation that is supplied to them. It is assumed that the information will 
have some effect on the teacher. Just what effect is difficult to predict. 
It may bring sympathy and understanding from some teachers. It could bring 
rejection from another, who sees this student as a misfit or a threat to 
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his authority. The major concern is whether the information will produce 
enough change in the situational relationship to bring about improved 
student performance. 

The use of teacher marks as a measure of achievement may be criticized. 
However, since it is in earned grades that underachieveraent is manifest, 
it is necessary to use teacher marks. These marks, it should be noted, 
become the student's permanent secondary school record and are widely 
considered the best predictor of success in college. (Justification for 
the use of teacher marks will be elaborated in Chapter III. ) 

It is conceivable that a teacher, wishing to help a student or to 
cooperate with the research, may give the identified student a higher 
grade. Yet, it is fully as possible that another teacher may lower the 
student's grade after learning that he is not working up to his capacity. 

In this as in other limiting aspects of the study, the possible 
effects of uncontrolled variables should be cancelled by the large number 
of students and teachers involved and by the relatively long duration of 
the experiment. 

VII. ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE STUDY 

In research devoted to underachievement, there are fundamental assump- 
tions which should be explicit. Primarily, it is assumed that individuals 
vary in capacity for scholastic work, that aptitude tests differentiate 
levels of academic ability, and that marks and standardized tests measure 
the extent of achievement. It is assumed that students of similar academic 
ability as inferred from aptitude tests are capable of similar academic 
achievement as reported by teacher marks. In other words, test performance 
should be positively related to school performance. 
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This research rests basically on the commonly held assumption that 
there are able students who do not utilize their ability in school, and 
that it is possible for them to improve their level of accomplishment • 
Finally | in this research, grades are used as indicators of achievement, 
rather than such things as creativity or success in non-school activities* 

VIII. DEFINITIONS OF IMPORTANT TERMS 

It is crucial to research that there be clear definition of the 
concepts that are being studied* Instead of the term "underachiever," 
this report will use the designation "high-potential low-achiever*" 

A* High-potential : A student shall be considered "high-potential" 

if he obtains a score above the 73th percentile, national norms, 
on the School and College Ability Test administered in the first 
semester of the 10th grade* 

B* Low-achieving : A student shall be considered "low-achieving" if 

his grade point average for academic subjects in the first 
semester of the tenth grade is 2*0 (C) or lower* ^ 

C* Self Concept ; Hie self concept may be defined as an organized 
configuration of perceptions of the self which are admissible 
to awareness* The instrument used in this research, the Bills 
Index of Adjustment and Values * separates these perceptions into 
Self Concept (the way a person sees himself), Self Attitude (the 
way he feels about himself), and Self Ideal (the way he would 
like to be)* 

^The basis for these definitions is detailed in Chapter III* 
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CHAPTER II 

SURVEY OF LITERATURE 

I. THE MEANING OF UNDERACHIEVEMENT 

Underachievement is a popular subject in educational circles, and 
the quantity of research it has generated is vast. Though the term is 
recent and lacks definite meaning, it has become acceptable and appears 
regularly in the professional journals. 

Die problem which it describes, a discrepancy between ability and 
performance, is an ancient one. The correlation between ability and 
achievement runs only .30 to .70 even in college populations For this 
reason, selection and prediction has long been a concern to college 
personnel officers. In 1940, for example, Harris reviewed studies of 
factors affecting college grades published from 1930-37 and included a 
bibliography of 328 articles. 

A. History 

When and where the term "underachiever" originated is difficult 
to determine. Harris 1 bibliography includes such terms as "non-achiever," 

1 Henry Weitz and H. Jean Wilkinson, "The Relationship Between Certain 
Non-Intellective Factors and Academic Success in College," Journal of 
Counseling Psychology , IV (Spring, 1957)* 54-60. 

2 

D. Harris, "Factors Affecting College Grades: A Review of the 

Literature 1930-1937, 11 Psychological Bulletin , XXXVII (March, 1940), 

125 - 66 . 
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and "discrepant achiever*" The earliest use found was in 1943*^ 

Some indication of the tremendous acceptance of this term may be 
obtained by an examination of the Education Index# "Underachievement" is 
not indexed in this guide until the 1957-59 edition* (In 1957* the Soviets 
launched the first earth satellite*) The previous volume, 1955-57 » in the 
category "Achievement Quotient," had two articles bearing on underachieve- 
ment* In the 1957-59 volume, the reader is referred to "Ability and 
Achievement," where there are 23 articles on this subject* In the 1959-61 
volume, there are 43 articles* And the one-year volume, 1961-62, half the 
size of the others, contains 30 articles* 

B* Definition 

One of the first problems in a discussion of underachievement 
centers on agreeing as to just what is being discussed* Even the very 
concept has been attacked. Dulles, for example, says, "It is fairly clear 
then that given all the biological and social factors every organism 
achieves what it can achieve."^ Kowitz and Armstrong^ consider under- 
achievement a function of test reliability and validity and deplore 
converting differences based on chance factors to differences of diagnostic 
significance* 

Nevertheless, ranged against these futile voices are literally 
hundreds of studies which indicate general agreement as to the meaning of 

P* Fischer, "Hie Role of Frustration in Academic Underachievement: 
An Experimental Investigation," Journal of American Association of College 
Registrars , XVIII (April, 1943), 227-38. “ 

2 

Robert J* Dulles, "Hie Myth of Underachievement , " Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology , XXXV (November, 1961), 121. 

^Gerald T* Kowitz and Charles M* Armstrong, "Under -Achievement: 
Concept or Artifact?" School and Society , LXXXIX (October 21, 196l), 

347-49. 



underachiever: a student who has the ability to achieve a level of 

academic success significantly above that which he actually attains * But 
the process of translating this concept into an exact operational defini- 
tion is fraught with difficulties* 

C* Selection Criteria 

There are four criteria which must be set to select a population 
of underachievers and each of these is subject to diverse interpretations:^* 
1* Universe to be sampled 

The underachieving students must be identified from a group* 
Is the group elementary school, high school , or college? How 
valid are comparisons of different age groups? Are the dynamics 
of underachievement the same in male and female? Is the orien- 
tation of the school academic, vocational, or comprehensive? 

Does the locale have distinctive racial, religious, or social 
class characteristics? 

2* Measure aptitude 

On what basis is the student assumed to be able— teacher 
opinion, past performance, a standardized test? If the research 
concerns the underachiever of high ability, how is that defined? 
Is the selected I.Q. superior in this particular school? Can 
one predict marks from aptitude? 

3* Measure of achievement 

How shall the student's performance be evaluated? The 
common dilemma is whether to use teacher marks or standardized 

^See: John Peterson, "The Researcher and the Underachiever : Never 

the Twain Shall Meet," Phi Delta Kappan XLIV (May, 1963), 379-81* 
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achievement tests. It's not an either/or proposition; they 
apparently don't measure the same thing. Often, students 
selected as underachieving on the basis of marks will score 
as well as high achievers on standardized tests. Evidently 
there are able students who do not learn , and others who learn 
but do not perform in class. 

4* Measure of discrepancy 

Underachievement is defined as a discrepancy between 
aptitude and achievement. But how great must the gap be to 
constitute malfunctioning? Is the achievement level merely 
below the mean for the student's ability group, or is it one 
or two standard deviations below? Probably the more extreme 
the discrepancy, the more deviant the behavior. Do all under- 
achievers have the same characteristics, differing only in degree? 



Obviously these four criteria will designate the subjects selected 
for study, which will, in turn, influence the research results. 

The literature reveals many techniques. Perhaps this is why the 
literature also reveals disagreement as to the dynamics of underachievement. 

D. Data Collection 

Once the individuals have been selected, the next step involves 
collection of data. Usually, the underachiever is compared to a "normal ’ 1 
student whose performance is closer to prediction, the assumption being 
that these two will differ in certain measurable characteristics. 

A host of data-gathering techniques have been employed: personal 

interviews, school records, teacher ratings, questionnaires, personality 
inventories, and projective devices. It is easy to find fault with these. 
Some are judgmental; others are experimental devices of dubious validity 
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or instruments designed to explore other aspects of personality* Results 
based on them should be tentative , awaiting the reinforcement of further 
evidence* 

Frequently, this has not happened* Items found to be significant 
in one place but not in another cannot be termed elements of an under- 
achievement syndrome* Furthermore, even with factors which appear con- 
sistently, there remains the need to establish causality betweeii those 
items and the pattern of behavior known as underachievement* 

The problems of definition, selection, and data collection have been 
described at some length, for they are crucial to any discussion of under- 
achievement* The sophisticated consumer of research must continually 
question: How does this writer define underachievement? How was the 

sample selected? What data were collected? Only then can one assess the 
conclusions which are drawn* 

This survey attempts to bring coherence to the large body of available 
research rather than to critically examine each individual study* The 
reader needs to maintain an awareness of the limitations which plague many 
of these and to consider the results as tentative groupings toward a 
definite statement* 

r 

This survey consists of two sections: (1) a compilation of repre- 

sentative studies dealing with the underachiever, and (2) a summary of 
conclusions which are related to this present experiment. 

II. DESCRIPTION OF THE UNDERACHIEVER 

» 

A large share of the research has been directed to the psychological 
make-up of the underachiever. These insights could be a first step in 
understanding the behavioral characteristics of these students* 

A. Adjustment 




A common assumption is that the underachieving student's poor 
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performance is the result of emotional problems* 

There is a history of interest in the relation of adjustment to 
scholastic achievement* Stagner, in 1933* and Darley, in 1937* argued 
that mala djustment prevents promising students from utilizing their ability* 
Even earlier, Conklin^ had examined comparable groups of scholastically 
successful and unsuccessful gifted children and uncovered problems and 
tangled feelings in both groups* 

More recently, Anderson* suggested that underachievement, per se , 
should cause suspicion of maladjustment. This view is supported by several 
investigators* Horrall^ states that academic underachievement among 

_ .6 

brilliant students is a symptom of deep-seated personality problems* Lewis 
found that low achievers had traits considered undesirable from a mental 
health point of view* Others have shown better performance among better 
adjusted students^ and higher positive correlations between grades and 



^Stagner, op* cit * 

2 j* g. Darley, "Scholastic Achievement and Measured Maladjustment," 
Journal of Applied Psychology , XXI (October, 1937), 485-93* 

^ Agnes M. Conklin, "A Study of the Personalities of (Sifted Students 
by Means of the Control Group," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , I 
(January, 1931), 178-83* 

**John R* Anderson, "Do College Students Lack Motivation?" • 

Personnel and Guidance Journal , XXXIII (December, 1954), 209-10* 

^Bernice M. Horrall, "Academic Performance and Personality 
Adjustments of Highly Intelligent College Students," Genetic Psychology 
Monographs , LV (February, 1957), 3-83* 

^W* D* Lewis, "A Comparative Study of the Personalities, Interests, 
and Home Backgrounds of Gifted Children of Superior and Inferior Educa- 
tional Achievement," Journal of Genetic Psychology * UX (September, 1941), 

207 - 18 . 

^Irving L. Berger and Alvin R. Sutker, "The Relationship of 
Emotional Adjustment and Intellectual Capacity to Academic Achievement 
of College Students," Mental Hygiene , XL (January, 1956), 65-77* 
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aptitude test scores for the "normal" as compared to "maladjusted*" 

Pierce 2 found high achievers better adjusted; Burgess^ called high achievers 
better adjusted to the college situation* 

4 

However, other research has shown the converse. Griffiths using 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory with a college population, found that men 
with bril liant scholastic records were no better adjusted than men of 
lowest academic achievement* Again, Dowd'* reported only small differences 
between high and low achievers, generally toward better adjustment among 
the low group* One result states that the underachiever* s responses 
indicated "uniformly and without exception" better adjustment and more 
extroversion than the normal achiever or the overachiever* 

These results suggest that maladjustment is often a factor in 
underachievement, especially among bright students, but no causal relation- 
ship is implied. Disturbance has been found in high achievers as well as 
low* Bie student may look maladjusted in the school situation and yet 
function effectively in other spheres* 

1 Donald P. Hoyt and Warren T. Horman, "Adjustment and Academic 
Predictability," Journal of Counseling Psychology , I (Summer, 195*0* 96-99* 

2 James V. Pierce, "ttie Educational Motivation Patterns of Superior 
Students Who Do and Do Not Achieve in High School," Report of research 
performed for U* S* Office of Education, University of Chicago, 1959* 
(Mimeographed* ) 

^Eiva Burgess, "Personality Factors of Over- and Under-Achievers in 
Engineering*" Journal of Educational Psychology * XLVII (February, 1956), 

89-99* 

^George R. Griffiths, "The Relationship Between Scholastic Achievement 
and Personality Adjustment of Men College Students," Journal of Applied 
Psychology , XXIX (October, 1945), 360-67* 

c 

Dowd, op* cit * 

^William A. Owens and Wilma C. Johnson, "Some Measured Personality 
Traits of Collegiate Underachievers," Journal of Educational Psychology , 

XL (January, 1949)* 41-46. 
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B* Self Concept 

Another body of research describes the underachiever in terms of 
self theory,^ seeking evidence of a relation between the student's per- 
ception of himself and his academic performance* 

Several of the investigations have used adjective check lists to 
compare self reports* The results of these studies are quite uniform in 

portraying the high achiever as tending to feel more positive about himself, 

2345 ^ 

especially in qualities associated with scholastic success* * * * ’ 

Thus, the high achiever checks such self-descriptive terms as 
alert i dependable * c lear- thinking * enthusiastic * aggressive * confident * 
intelligent * self-reliant * pleasant * and re liable * The low achiever, on 
the other hand, checks reckless * stubborn , mischievous * immature * inhibited * 
argumentative * rebellious * restless * nervous * and unambitious * There is 
some variation in the studies, but the consistent impression is of the 
"wholesome" high achiever, the teacher's joy, versus that unpredictable 
and undependable "wretch," the low achiever* 



^For an introduction to self theory, see: Camilla M* Anderson, 

"Hie Se]f- Image: A Theory of Dynamics of Behavior," Mental Hygiene , 

XXXVI (April, 1952 ), 227 - 44 . 

p 

Harrison G* Gough, "The Construction of a Personality Scale to 
Predict Scholastic Achievement," Journal of Applied Psychology * XXXVII 
(October, 1953 ) , 361 - 66 * 

Chris D* Kehas, "Underachievement as a Function of Self Concept," 
Paper read at APGA Convention, Boston, Massachusetts, 1963 * 

4 

Lewis, op* cit * 

^Pierce, op* cit * 

^Shaw, Edson, and Bell, op* cit . 



There appear to be differences in the self reports of achievers 

and non-achievers# Shaw and Alves , ^ for example t report a lower mean self 

concept and self acceptance score for underachievers, but the instrument 

which they used included such adjectives as cooperative # dependable , 

obedient , studious , and thoughtful , which may have loaded the score toward 

the achiever group# 

2 

Walsh tested the hypothesis that bright boys with learning 
difficulties see themselves as less adequate than those making satisfactory 
scholastic progress# Using a doll-play technique with young children, she 
found that adequate achievers are free to act, make choices, initiate 
activities# Low achievers exhibit blocking, which inhibits their actions; 
Adequate achievers generally make more effective use of opportunities# 

Low achievers are characterized more by passive compliance, evasion, or 
negativism# 

Another aspect of self concept which has received attention is 

consistency, the need of the individual to behave in a manner congruent 

3 

with his self image. The underachiever, according to this orientation, 

has a vested interest in maintaining his poor performance level# Thus 

4 

Goldberg and Passow found the low achiever to have a different grade 
expectation from the high achiever: the low achiever expects to pass, 

^Merville C# Shaw and Gerald J# Alves, "The Self-Concept of Bright 
Academic Underachievers: Continued," Personnel and Guidance Journal , 

XLII (December, 1963) t *K>l-03. 

2 

Ann M# Walsh, Self-Concepts of Bright Boys with Learning 
Difficulties (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956)# 

3 

Lecky, op# cit# 

Miriam Goldberg and A# H. .Passow, "Study of Underachieving Gifted," 
Educational Leadership , XVI (November, 1958), 121-25* 
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but he does not anticipate high marks. Similarly, high-achieving groups 
have a significantly higher self concept of ability than do low-achieving 

groups of comparable measured intelligence. 

A research by Roth 2 further clarifies this phenomenon of consis- 
tency. Since the individual needs to maintain his self conception, he will 
deny or distort experience inconsistent with his conception. Persons able 
to integrate new experience into the self, and thereby change, will be less 
defensive than those who reject the experience and are unable to change. 

Applying this hypothesis to a reading improvement class, Roth 
found a direct relationship between defensiveness in "self concept as a 
reader" and performance in a reading improvement situation. Self concept 
is related to achievement. Lack of improvement does not arise from 
incapacity to achieve; it is an expression of the person’s choice, based 

on the needs of his self-system* 

Another insight into the role of self concept in achievement is 

provided by an investigation of self evaluation. Borislow 3 found that 
college freshmen who underachieve could not be distinguished on the basis 
of a general self evaluation, but they did have a poor conception of 
themselves as students. The important factor is their evaluation of 
achievement. Underachievers striving for scholastic success have a more 
pessimis tic view of themselves. Where scholastic accomplishment is not a 
prime goal, this Is not true< 

L Brookover, Paterson, and Thomas, op. cit . 

2 Robert M. Roth, "The Role of Self-Concept in Achievement," 

Journal of Experimental Education , XXVII (June, 1959)* 265-81 • 

^Bernard Borislow, "Self-Evaluation and Academic Achievement," 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, IX (Fall, 1962), 246-5**-« 
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indicating an interest in variety and in social situations* Krug« also 
with college students, provides essentially the same findings* 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory has been used for 
psychometric comparisons. Morgan 2 found college achievers scored higher 
on Dominance (which implies optimism, persuasiveness, self-discipline, and 
resoluteness), Social Responsibility (which implies dependability, trust- 
worthiness, and a sense of obligation to the group), and Intellectual 
Efficiency (which reflects self-confidence, energy, realistic attitudes, 
and ins igfrt)* Non-achievers had elevations on the Psychopathic Deviate 
scale and lows on the scale for Paranoia , which may indicate that they are 
more callous, socially insensitive, irresponsible, and self-centered. 

D. Personal Characteristics 

Various other studies, using instruments or judgments, have dis- 
cerned traits in the underachiever with sufficient frequency to warrant 
mention. Hostility is one of these characteristics. Kirk^ first pointed 
this out, drawing inferences from cases seen at a college counseling center 
She concludes that academic failure among able students is an unconscious 
expression of hostility, usually directed toward a member of the family 
who demands success. Kimball* also remarked a pattern of underlying 

^■Robert E. Krug, "Over and Underachievement and the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule," Journal of Applied Psychology, XLIII 
(April, 1959)* 133-36. 

2 Henry H. Morgan, "A Psychometric Comparison of Achieving and 
Non-Achieving College Students of High Ability," Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , XVI (August, 1952), 292-98. 

^Barbara Kirk, "Test Versus Academic Performance in Malfunctioning 
Students," Journal of Consulting Psychology , XVI (June, 1952), 213-16. 

^Barbara Kimball, "Case Studies of Educational Failure During 
Adolescence , 11 &merican_Journal of Orthopsy chiatry, XXXII (April, 1953), 

406-15. 
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aggression in underachieving boys at a private preparatory school. 

In both cases, the investigators observed that the hostility is 
denied overt expression. Instead, it finds outlet in the form of resis- 
tance to the demands of the teacher. Others substantiate this impression. 
Shaw and Grubb 1 found underachievers scored higher on three different 
hos tili ty scales, and Govan 2 discovered underachievers ranked higher 
on the Delinquency scale of the California Psychological Inventory. 

These several instances convey a distinct impression of the 
underachiever as a kind of intellectual delinquent. Instead of aggres- 
sive, acting-out behavior, hostility is expressed passively in the form 
of poor scholastic performance* 

toother characteristic repeatedly attributed to non-achievers is 
a devotion to pleasure. Biis student has been described as governed by 
strong hedonistic principles and motivated by pleasure seeking and 
extroversion. 3 At college, he devotes disproportionate time to movies, 



Wille C. Shaw and James Grubb, "Hostility and Able High School 
Underachievers," Journal of Cou nseling Psychology, V (Winter, 1958), 263-66, 

2 John C. Gowan, "Dynamics of the Underachievement of Gifted 
Students," Exceptional Children , XXIV (November, 1957)* 98-101. 

■^George Middleton and George M. Guthrie, "Personality Syndromes 
and Academic Achievement," Journal of Educational Psychology, L (April, 

1959), 66-69. 

\j. R. Gerberich, "Actors Related to the College Achievement of 
High-Aptitude Students Who Fail of Expectation and Low-Aptitude Students 
Who Exceed Expectations," Journal of Educatio nal Psychology, XXXII 
(April, 19^1), 253-65* 

5 0 . Lee Duff and Laurence Siegel, "Biographical Factors 
Associated with Academic Over- and Underachievement," Journal o f 
Educational Psychology, LI (February, I960), 43-^b. 
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relationship between effective utilization of ability and participation in 
physical, social, and heterosexual activities. Perhaps the underachiever 
is simply too social to spend time in the solitary study essential to 
academic success 

Kurtz and Swenson found that underachievers have problems in 
appearance and heterosexual adjustment, they lack confidence, and they 
are not highly regarded by peers. They have a negative attitude toward 

*Z 2i 

self and others, and feelings of inferiority. Underachieving girls 

5 

regard themselves as less adequate than their friends. 

Qhere is additional information which complicates the portrait. 
Bristow^ describes the underachiever as self-sufficient, unsociable, and 

7 

hard to reach. Again, he is unable to form warm relationships, and 



^Owens and Johnson, op. cit . 

2 John J. Kurtz and Esther J. Swenson, "Factors Related to Over- 
Achievement and Under- Achievement in School," School Review , LIX 
(November, 1951), 472-80. 

^J. W. Broedel et al ., "The Effects of Group Counseling on 
Gifted Underachieving Adolescents," Journal of Counseling Psychology , 
VII (Fall, I960), 163-70. 

Ll 

Kimball, op. cit . 

^John Malloy, "An Investigation of Scholastic Over- and Under- 
Achievement Among Female College Freshmen," Journal of Counseling 
Psychology , I (Winter, 1954), 260-63* 

^William H. Bristow, Low Achievement; A Memorandum and 
Bibliography (New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 

1959). 

7 Louis A. Fliegler, "Understanding the Underachieving Gifted 
Child," Psychological Reports , III (December, 1957), 533-36. 




he withdraws from social participation*^ - Fink called both boy and girl 
underachievers "alienated socially." lhough pleasure-oriented, they are 
so inadequate and passive that they never achieve their goals. 

There are even differences in the activities which high and low 
achievers choose. The underachiever prefers non- intellectual, motor 
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activities.^* He enjoys tinkering, construction, experimentation. 

He is more interested in sports and the opposite sex than in books or 

g 

hobbies, and he is prone to "escape" activities* 

Roth^ differentiates between overall limited achievement and 

achievement in deviant channels. In the former, the student s energies 
are directed against experiencing and toward the maintenance of the 
status quo. In the latter, the student expands his world of experience, 
but avoids areas related to accredited study. 

^Gowan (1957) » QP» cit . 

^Martin B. Fink, "Objectification of Data Used in Under- Achievement — 
Self Concept Study," California Journal of Educat ional Research, XIII 
(May, 1962), 105-12. 

3 

Lewis, op. cit . 

4 Samuel Pearlman, "An Investigation of the Problem of Academic 
Underachievement Among Intellectually Superior College Students 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1952;. 

^ Kurtz and Swenson, op* cit . 

^Williams, op. cit . 

“Robert M. Roth and H. Arnold Meyersburg, "The Non-Achievement 
Syndrome," Personnel and Gui dan ce Journal , XT.T (February, 1963 ) 9 jCO- 
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A final characteristic of the underachiever has been labelled 

his "refusal to accept limitations." He sets very high goals for himself 

but refuses to make wholehearted efforts toward attaining them. 1 Refusal 

to risk becomes a defense against failure. It is a denial of normal , 

human limitations. The adequate achiever is more likely to accept himself, 

..2 

to be a "reasonable adventurer." 

E. Future Plans 

The educational and vocational plans of the underachiever have 
been studied to determine if he is pursuing an appropriate curriculum 
or has unrealistic aspirations. First, vocational interests, for example, 
have been compared. Secondary school boys who were achievers more often 
had high Kuder scores in Scientific and Computational ; low achievers 
had highs in Mechanical and Artistic .^ A study of college students, 
using the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, found high achievers chose 
Group V, Social Service . Low achievers chose Group VIII, Business Detail, 
or Group IX, Sales Contact .^ These results match psychological descrip- 
tions cited earlier. 

Studies of maturity level and realism of goal choices show 
underachievers more likely to aspire to "glamour" occupations, such as 

1 Etaanuel M. Berger, "Willingness to Accept Limitations and College 
Achievement," Journal of Counseling Psychology , VIII (Summer, 1961), 
140-44. 

^S. Roy Heath, "The Reasonable Adventurer and Others," Journal of 
Counseling Psychology , VI (Spring, 1959 )» 3-12. 

■^Edward Frankel, "A Comparative Study of Achieving and Under- 
achieving High School Boys of High Intellectual Ability," Journal of 
Educational Research, LIII (January, I960), 172-80. 



Morgan, op. cit. 




